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THE INDEBTEDNESS OF CHAUCER'S TROILUS 
TO BENOIT'S ROMAN. 

THAT the Troilus and Criseyde is very greatly indebted 
to the Filostrato of Boccaccio was demonstrated by 
Kissner in 1867. 1 W. M. Rossetti clinched Kissner's proof 
by publishing, in 1875, his comparison 2 of the Troilus with 
the Filostrato. The question as to whether it owes more 
to Guido da Colonna, after Boccaccio, or to Benoit de 
Sainte More, has proved more of a puzzle to investiga- 
tors. 

Moland and d'H6ricault, in their valuable, though 
faulty, review of the Troylus and Briseida story, in 1858, 3 
left this question untouched. Sandras, in 1859/ attempted 
its solution, but his proofs are not altogether convincing. 
One of his citations 6 has value. It will be noticed, later, 
in connection with Hertzberg, who quoted it. Before H. 
Dunger, in 1869,' and Aristide Joly, in 1870, 7 had demon- 
strated that Guido translated Benoit's Roman de Troie, the 
question was very difficult to approach. 

It had been quietly assumed for many centuries that 
Guido was the originator of the Troy Romance, with its 
imbedded story ol the Trojan lovers, Troylus and Briseida. 
Probably this belief, even after its falsity had been proved, 
was latent in the minds of scholars of our own day. 
Moreover, there have been six 8 English versions of Guido 

1 Chaucer in seinen Beziehungen zur italienischen Literatur, Alfons Kissner, 
Bonn, 1867. 8 Chaucer Society's Publications. 3 Nouvelles Francoises en Prose 
du XIV Steele, L. Moland et C. d'Hericault, Paris, 1858. * £tude sur 
Chaucer. 5 W. Hertzberg, Die Quellen der Troilus Sage, &c, Sh. Jahrbuch 
6. 204 (3). 6 H. Dunger, Die Sage vom Trojanischen Kriege in den Bearbei- 
tungen des Mittelalters und ihre Antiken Quellen, Leipzig, 1869. 1 A. Joly, 
Benoit de Sainte More et Le Roman de Troie, Paris, 1870-1. 8 Pp. 169-249. 
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preserved, and none of Benoit. Guido, therefore, rather 
than Benoit, has been regarded as a direct, though sec- 
ondary, source for the Troilus. 

In 1 87 1 Hertzberg expressed and defended a contrary 
opinion. His proofs, given in the Shakespeare Jahrbuch, 
Bd. 6, 1 showed pretty conclusively that Chaucer knew 
and used Benoit. Hertzberg's summation is as follows : 
'Hiermit ware denn Benoit als zweite Quelle fur das 
englische Gedicht erwiesen.' 2 Ten Brink, 1877, was 
unwilling to admit so much. In his History of English 
Literature* he says: 'And even this exception is character- 
istic — while Chaucer here prefers Guido at the expense 
of Benoit de Sainte Maure, whom he knew well, he does 
the exact opposite of what he did in Troylus.' Skeat, 4 
in 1894, allows some indebtedness to Benoit, but claims 
for Guido the main honor. Benoit is by him reduced to 
an altogether unimportant role as regards the Chaucerian 
poem. Lounsbury, 6 in 1892, says: 'Chaucer knew noth- 
ing of Benoit. Nowhere in his writings is there even the 
slightest allusion to that author. His ignorance was 
shared, apparently, by most of his contemporaries.' 
Sommer, in 1894, in his account of the Troy-legend in the 
Middle Ages, does not touch on this point." 

Fortunately for the purposes of this investigation, 
Skeat has given the arguments upon which he bases his 
opinion, in the preface to his Troilus. He there 7 says that 
Chaucer's obligations to Guido have been insufficiently 
explored. In 1889 he himself restored the MS. reading 
' Guido,' 1. 1396, Leg. of Good Women. 'A clue was thus 
obtained to a new source for some of Chaucer's work.' 

At this point Skeat subjoins a list of Chaucer's indebt- 
ednesses to Guido for Troilus and Criseyde material. In 
considering them, it is obviously important to determine 

1 H. Oskar Sommer, The Recuyell of The Historyes of Troye, London, 
1894. See pp. XXXIX ff. of the Introduction. s P. 205. 3 English ver- 
sion, 2. 113. 4 Troilus and Criseyde, Introduction, liii. ff. 5 Studies in 
Chaucer, 2. 309. 6 Sommer, op. cit. 1 Skeat, p. liv. 
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whether they could have come from any source other 
than Guido. 

(i) Skeat' compares the description of Troilus in I. 
1072-85, with Guido's description of Troylus in Book 
VIII." But Chaucer's lines resemble Guido's very little. 
The former refer especially to the change that took place 
in Troilus in consequence of his love. The words, ' vel 
fuit alius Hector vel secundus ab ipso,' (as Skeat points 
out) are not translated here (if at all) but in II. 1 57-161. 
Whatever in either of Chaucer's descriptions might have 
been taken from Guido might equally well have been 
taken from Benoit, 3 5372 ff. These contain, in 5419, the 
very statement that Troylus was second only to Hector 
in arms. 

(2) The reference to the gate of Dardanus, T. and C. II. 
618. This, Skeat* says, is named by Guido in Book IV. 
But it is also named by Benoit, 3130. The form ' Darda- 
nides ' is found in both Guido and Benoit. 

(3) Criseyde did not reproach Calcas in Chaucer. But 
she intended to do it (T. and C. 1397) and Skeat 6 finds the 
germ of the passage expressing the intention in Guido, 
19. Here the speech of Briseida is mere railing. But in 
Chaucer her purpose is wholly different. Criseyde is to 
speak railingly to her father to divert him from divina- 
tion. If, however, the speech comes from either Guido 
or Benoit, it may as well come from the latter as from the 
former. See Benoit, 13685 ff. 

(4) Skeat 5 quotes as pertinent Chaucer's line regarding 
Antenor. In IV. 204, it is said, ' For he was after tray- 
tour to the toun.' As Skeat observes, the treason of 
Antenor is told at great length by Guido. But it is also 
told at great length by Benoit, 13685 ff. 

1 P. lvi. 8 Where reference to Guido is made by book, I follow Skeat, 
both in producing his quotations (where I quote the Latin), and in using his 
division of the Historia into books. Where I cite Guido independently, 
my references are to page and column. I here use the printed copy, edition 
1489, preserved in the Yale Library. 3 Joly's edition, which I follow 
throughout. i P. Ivii. 6 P. lvii. 
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(5) T. and C. 1695-1701. Skeat' says that these lines 
are not in Boccaccio, but that the sense of them is in 
Guido. The sense, however, is in Benoit too, 13285 et 
supra. There is one point in which Chaucer's description 
resembles Guido's rather than Benoit's. In the first two 
it is stated that at break of day Troilus departed. In 
Benoit this is left to be inferred. But Chaucer's introduc- 
tion of a circumstance so obvious by no means argues 
that he must have drawn the lines which contain it from 
Guido. 

(6) Skeat 2 adduces the fourteen stanzas V. 92-189, of 
Troilus and Criseyde. These are not in Boccaccio. Of their 
subject matter, Diomede's conversation with Criseyde 
on the ride out from Troy, Guido has an account in XIX. 
Benoit has much the same story. But Benoit has, 1 367 1 , 
the original of the Chaucerian 'thanked Diomede.' 
This does not occur in Guido. 

(7) Skeat" cites V. 799-805, as derived from Guido's 
description of Diomedes, Book VIII. Boccaccio, 4 it may 
be noted, describes Diomedes in V, stanza 33. In Boccac- 
cio, V, stanza 34, occurs the statement than enables Chau- 
cer to say, ' And heir he was of Calidoine in Arge.' 

Here, so far as the description of Diomede by Chaucer 
varies from that of Boccaccio, it resembles rather Benoit 
than Guido. Benoit says that Diomedes was ' quarrez ' — 
a favorite' adjective with the Norman poet (see line 5194). 
Chaucer, V. 801, has 'and mighty limes square.' 

(8) Skeat' thinks that V. 810, ' to gon y-tressed with hir 
heres clere " might have been suggested by the remark 
in Guido, XIX, that Briseida's hair was unbound in her 
hour of deepest sorrow. This seems fantastic. Skeat 

1 P. lvii. 2 P. lviii. 3 P. lviii. 4 Where I refer to Boccaccio, I adopt Ros- 
setti's division into books and stanzas. This does not correspond to either 
of the editions of the Filostrato which I have seen and used, viz : that of 1789 
and that of 1832. 5 See 5161, where Benoit uses it of Ajax. 6 Skeat, p'. lviii. 
' Guido XIX, 'aureos crines ' ; Benoit 5259, 'Plus esteit bele et bloie et 
blanche,' etc. Bloie means yellow, of hair, blonde. Benoit's heroines are 
conventionally light-haired See 5102, of Helen ; 5504, of Andromache ; 
5557, of Polyxena. 
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himself lays no stress upon it. There is little enough 
resemblance between the notion that Criseyde habitually 
went about with her hair flowing, and one that she loosed 
and tore her hair. 

(9) Skeat 1 notes that Troilus is not described by Boc- 
caccio. It has already been shown (1) that Chaucer's 
description of Troilus might come from Benoit as well as 
from Guido. 

(10) Skeat 2 calls attention to V. 1002-4, 1013. See (7), 
where the details these passages introduce have been dis- 
cussed. There is nothing here which might not have 
come from Benoit. The thanking of Diomede by Cri- 
seyde, to gain his friendship, has already been noted as 
peculiar to Chaucer and Benoit. The glove incident is 
in Benoit as well as in Guido. 

(11) Concerning 3 V. 1023-99, Skeat says, 'This passage 
is not in Boccaccio. Several hints from it seem to have 
been taken from Guido, Book XIX, whence I quote the 
following.' 

The passage quoted by Skeat contains the following 
chief particulars: (1) That Briseida changed her intent to 
return to Troy, before the close of the first day ; (2) 
That her love for Troilus soon began to cool ; (3) Dio- 
medes captured Troylus' horse, and sent it to Briseida ; 
(4) She received it with the remark, ' Tell surely to thy 
lord that I cannot hold in hatred him who cherishes me 
with such purity of heart'; (5) Briseida made Diomedes 
suffer in love, and put him off, neither admitting nor deny- 
ing his suit, so as to increase his ardor. 

Concerning these particulars it is sufficient to observe 
that (1) and (2) are in Benoit, 13403 ff.; (3) in 14238 ff.; (4) 
is not in Benoit, but neither is it in Chaucer. It seems 
contrary to the plan of the latter; it is certainly not found 
in his text ; (5) is in Benoit, 14983. The whole of the pas- 
sage in Chaucer corresponding to (5) is more like Benoit's 
than Guido's. 

(12) Concerning V. 1037 and 1044, Skeat 4 says, ' the story 

1 Skeat, p. lix. 2 P. lix. 3 Pp. lix, lx. 4 P. lx. 
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means the Historia Trojana : and in 1. 1044 'in the stories 
elleswhere ' means, ' elsewhere in the same History.' The 
passage (in Book XXV) is as follows. He then quotes 
from Guido the account of how Troylus wounded Dio- 
medes, and how Briseida showed her love for the 
wounded Greek. But at this point Chaucer, if he used 
Guido at all, supplemented him with Benoit. Criseyde's 
soliloquy (as Hertzberg 1 showed) is obviously from 
Benoit. It is simpler to assume that Chaucer took the 
whole passage from the Norman. ' The story,' etc., 
would then refer to the Roman de Troie. As the state- 
ments to which V. 1037 and 1044 refer are in the Roman, 
as well as in the Historia, there is no reason for assuming 
that 'story' refers to Guido's Historia, other than that 
based on the similarity of the words. But this reason is 
too slight. For in Chaucer, V. 1037, the statement is made 
that Criseyde gave to Diomede Troilus' horse. This is 
found in Benoit; it is not found in Guido. 'The story ' 
then refers to Benoit's poem. 

(13) The next citation by Skeat 2 fails equally with the 
preceding to prove that Guido was Chaucer's original. 
The passage is V. 1558-60, which details the treacherous 
slaughter of Hector by Achilles. Guido gives an account 
of this in XXV. Benoit's is very similar, but, as Hertz- 
berg remarked, in Benoit alone is the original of the line, 
' for as he drough a king by th' eventaille.' Benoit men- 
tions this circumstance in 21418. The detail is a trifling 
one. Guido says that Hector was drawing away his 
prisoner. Chaucer might perhaps be allowed to have 
invented the ' eventaille.' But at least Chaucer's passage 
is as like to Benoit's as to Guido's, and more like to 
Benoit's in the detail of the helmet-flap. 

(14) In V. 1771, Chaucer speaks of the mighty deeds of 
Troilus. Skeat 3 finds the original of this passage in 
Guido XXV. It might as readily come from Benoit 
20020. Benoit, like Guido, is given frequently to recount- 

1 Sh.Jahrbnch 6. 204. 2 P. lx. 3 P. lx. 
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ing the exploits of Troilus. Benoit is here nearer Chau- 
cer than is Guido. Neither Chaucer nor Benoit says that 
Troilus killed a thousand Greeks. No number is speci- 
fied in V. 1 771. In V. 1802 the statement is that he 
killed thousands. As for Chaucer's allusion to Dares (in. 
this place), concerning which Skeat says, 'I.e. he only 
knew of Dares through the medium of Guido,' Dares is 
quoted as authority by Benoit in this very place, 20020. 
In fact, Dares is so constantly quoted by Benoit as a prin- 
cipal authority that an allusion to Dares by Chaucer 
shows nothing as to Chaucer's knowledge of Guido. 
Guido only followed the example of Benoit in alluding, 
passim, to Dares. 

(15) Skeat, 1 'Bk. V. 1849-1855. The introduction of 
this stanza is quite irrelevant, unless we remember that 
in Guido the story of Troy is completely mixed up with 
invectives against pagan idolatry. In Book X there is a 
detailed account of the heathen gods, the worship of 
which is attributed to the instigation of fiends.' 

But the stanza of Chaucer is not a translation from 
Guido's Book X. It merely expresses a sentiment 
expressed by Guido in other and very different ways. 
Benoit, like Guido, has nothing resembling Chaucer's 
stanza mentioned above. But Benoit, like Guido, has 
opinions which might serve as a source for those of 
Chaucer. Benoit has not the account of the beginning of 
idolatry. If he had it would probably occur about 5780 ff. 
But Benoit had a strong feeling for Christianity, and 
expressed it. Thus, in 45 he sneers at the paganism of 
Homer. In 30107 he expresses Christian sentiments. If 
it is necessary to assume that Chaucer did not insert the 
stanza for some personal motive, such, for instance, as to 
propitiate churchmen, but that he re-uttered the senti- 
ment of some original, then we can find his source in 
Benoit as well as in Guido. Note, for example, the very 
slight reverence shown by Briseida for Apollo, Roman de 
Troie 13732. 

1 P. lx. 
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Trop i mes fist Danz Apollin 
Se il tel respons vos dona 
Ne se il 90 vos comanda 
Maldiz seit oi icist augurs. 

Guido softens this objurgation down into a statement that 
not Apollo, but the furies, were guilty of the false 
utterance. 

(16) Skeat' cites the passage from Guido XXV, in 
which the treachery of Achilles is described, and Homer 
is blamed for praising him. Skeat apparently does not 
bring this forward as a proof of Chaucer's indebtedness 
to Guido. It has, indeed, a precisely contrary bearing. 
Chaucer has no words of blame for Homer in the lines 
which tell of Troilus' death, V. 1790-3. Chaucer never, 
in this poem, blames Homer. Nor does Benoit 21418 
blame Homer. Here again Chaucer and Benoit are 
nearer than Chaucer and Guido. 

(17) Here should be noted Skeat's" remark regarding 
the mysterious work known as Trophee: ' In the Monkes 
Tale, B 3307, he says of Hercules— 

At bothe the worldes endes, seith Trophee, 
In stede of boundes, he a piler sette. 

Whence, we may ask, is this taken ? My answer is, from 
Guido! The citation is here important only in so far as 
Lydgate, in the Prologue to the Fall of Princes, St. 3, 
says that Chaucer 

made a translacion 
Of a boke which called is Trophe 
In Lumbarde tong, etc. 

This translation is considered to be the T. and C. If, then, 
Guido's Historia is meant by ' Trophe,' Guido's Historia 
is, by Lydgate's testimony, an original for the T. and C. 
But the passage from the Monk's Tale, like all those 
which have been discussed, is found in Benoit 795. As 
for ' Lumbarde tong,' the phrase offers nothing conclusive. 

1 P. lxi. 8 P. lv. 
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Guido did not write in the vernacular, but in Latin. 
And again, there were Italian translations of Benoit, 1 as 
of Guido. 

It thus appears that none of the passages cited by Skeat 
to prove Chaucer's use of Guido in the T. and C, proves 
the claim. Some even go far absolutely to disprove it. 
The present writer has been unable to discover in the 
poem anything outside of these passages that would 
prove the point which they so completely fail of proving. 
It has at times occurred to him to deny to Chaucer any 
knowledge of Guido. But this, which would simplify 
the question of sources' for the Troilus and Criseyde, 
would be an untenable position. 

Skeat 2 says that from Guido Chaucer derived the use 
of Ylion for the citadel of Troy. This is not certain. 
Benoit used the word, 25275, 26029, 261 14. Far the most 
important use, however, is in 3029. At this point the 
rebuilding of Troy is described. Benoit says, 

A une part font Ylion 

De Troie le mestre danjon. 

Tyrwhitt (cited by Skeat, p. liv.) affirmed that the 
Dream of Andromache, in the Nonne Preestes Tale, came 
from Guido. It might as well have come from Benoit, 
as one may see by comparing Chaucer's 4331-35 with 
Benoit's 15212-18 in the Roman de Troie. Far weightier 
is Lounsbury's remark, ' That Guido 3 was known to him 
the accounts of Medea and Hypsipile in the Legend of 
Good Women furnish positive proof.' In this poem Guido 
is mentioned by name, 1396 and 1464. The Hypsipile 
story is expressly stated as not being in Guido, but in 
Ovid. Ovid is also named as the author of Medea's let- 
ter, 1677. 

1 Sommer, xxxi : 'There still exist two Italian versions, one of which 
is a translation of Benoit's Roman: 7. Binduccio dello Scelto translated 
Benoit's poem about A. D. 1322. 8. The author of the Italian poem V In- 
telligenza made use of Benoit's Roman for his account of the Trojan war.' 
2 lb. liv. 8 Studies in Chaucer II. 313. 
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But evidence exists that Chaucer followed Guido in the 
rest of the poem. The Medea story is mainly a conden- 
sation from Guido. Its matter generally is found in 
Benoit, and in the same order. But the allusions to 
Thessaly (1396, 1619, 1654) stamp it as Guido's. Benoit 
has ' Greece ' (see 705, 918 and 2029). Moreover, a close 
comparison of Chaucer (1399, 1400) will show that he 
follows Guido here rather than Benoit (709-714). 

Another evidence 1 that Chaucer knew Guido is found 
in H. F. 1469, where Guido is named as one of the authors 
of the Troy story. 

It has been shown that all of the citations made by 
Skeat to show Chaucer's indebtedness to Guido, as 
regards the T. and C, could have had their origin in 
Benoit as well or better. Skeat is by no means oblivious 
that Chaucer was somewhat indebted to Benoit. He 
himself gives the following passages of Chaucer as prob- 
ably from Benoit. 

Chaucer V. 1037-78 Benoit 15046 

1043 1 5 102-4 

105 1-7 20233 

1074 20308 

He adds, ' I doubt if there is much more.' In view of 
the fact that Skeat has cited nothing that Chaucer could 
not derive from Benoit, this would seem to be enough. 
As stated, Hertzberg decided that Benoit was, after Boc- 
caccio, Chaucer's ' second source.' Hertzberg indeed 
gives no credit to Guido as a source for this poem. 

The passages which Hertzberg shows to be in Chau- 
cer and Benoit, but not in Guido, are three. With 
one exception they lie within the limits of Skeat's citation. 

(1) Criseyde gives Diomede 'a pencill of hir sieve." 

(2) Criseyde's soliloquy (in parts). 

(3) Circumstances of Hector's death. 

1 Skeat, p. lxii. i Sh. Jahrbuch 6. 203-5. 
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As has been already explained, the point of the third lies 
in Chaucer's statement that Hector was drawing a king 
by the helmet-flap, when Achilles slew him. Chaucer 
apparently gets the detail of the helmet-flap from Benoit : 
it is in neither Boccaccio nor Guido. Skeat omits this 
comment ; probably Hertzberg attached too great import- 
ance to it. It is, however, valuable as collateral evidence. 
The passages of Benoit which Hertzberg names are 
worth noting. (Chaucer V. 1043): Benoit 15 102: 

La destre manche de son braz 
Bone et fresche de ciclaton 
Li done en leu de gonfanon. 1 

(Chaucer V. 1058 ff.) : Benoit, 20228 : 

De moi n'iert ja fet bons 2 escrit 
Ne chantee bone 2 chancons. 

Benoit 20246 : 

De moi cil qui ne m'aiment gaire, 
Harront mei mes, et dreit auront 
Les dames qui a Troie sont: 
Hont i a fait as demeiselles 
Trop lede, et as riches puceles. 

(Ch. V. 1077) : Benoit 20308 : 

Dex donge bien a Troylus. 

(Chaucer V. 1561) : Benoit 16166: 

Hector a un rei abatu 
Prendre le volt et retenir 
Et as lor par force tolir: 
Par la ventaille le teneit, 
Fors de la presse le traeit, 
De son escu iert descoverz ; 
Et quant l'aperceit li coverz, 
Vers lui broche dreil lo destrier. 
Nel pot souffrir hauberc doublier 
Que le feie et le polmon, &c. 

1 Roman de Troie, Joly's edition, reads gonfanou. This is, of course, a 
misprint. Hertzberg gives the word as above. ' I follow here, as generally, 
Joly's reading. 
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Hertzberg and Skeat show cognizance of much the 
same passages, though varying in the estimate they place 
on them as evidence. Skeat presents the fuller list, omit- 
ting only the rather subordinate detail of the helmet-flap. 
On the other hand, he quotes a line of Benoit which is of 
such weight that it is hard to see how Hertzberg could 
have omitted it. 

It will be well to enlarge a little upon some of the evi- 
dence presented by Hertzberg and Skeat, and to adduce 
some which seems to have escaped them both. 

In V. 1037 occur the words: 

And after this the story telleth us 
That she him yaf the faire baye stede, 
The whiche she 1 ones wan of Troilus. 

Skeat,* but not Hertzberg, notes that this passage corre- 
sponds to Benoit 15046; ' lo cheval vos presterai.' The 
circumstance is of great importance. Guido tells that 
Diomedes gave Troilus' horse to Briseida, but only in 
Benoit is it told that she afterwards returned the horse to 
Diomedes. Chaucer here follows clearly the Norman. 
The words, 'the story,' are significant. Their appear- 
ance in a passage clearly not from Guido aids to destroy 
Skeat's claim that they elsewhere refer to the Historia 
Trojana. 

(II) V. 1045 ' s significant : 

When through the body hurt was Diomede. 

The nature of Diomedes' hurt is not specified in Guido, 
but in Benoit 545-6 we read : 

Come il navra Diomedes 
Parmi le cors de plein esles. 

(III) V. 1050: 

And for to hele him of his sorwes smerte 
Men seyn, I not, that she yaf him hir herte. 

Compare Benoit 20271 : 

Trop ai en lui ja mon cuer mis. 
1 So reads Skeat. 2 Skeat, p. Ixii. 
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In the corresponding passage of Guido the word ' corde ' 
occurs once, but only where it is said that Briseida is 
' proponens in corde suo amplioribus expectationibus 
nolle diomedem retrahere.' 

The delicacy of the phrase involving this word as a 
symbol of love was foreign to Guido. His own expres- 
sion, occurring in the same passage with the line quoted 
above, is coarse. 

Chaucer, to be sure, might independently have 
employed a phrase which has become conventional. But 
he here quotes authority, and the corresponding passage 
in Benoit is sprinkled with the kindred words ' corage ' 
and ' cuers.' See 20220, 20235, 20271, 20290, 20296, 20298, 
20316, 20318, 20325. 

(IV) Chaucer's description of Criseyde, V. 806-826, is 
not found in this part of the Filostrato, nor is Filostrato, 
I, stanzas 1 1 and 19, like it. But it is found in both Guido 
and Benoit. Here Guido and Benoit are so close that, 
but for the last two lines it would be hard to determine 
Chaucer's source for the passage. Chaucer, however, has, 
V. 825 : 

Tendre herted, slydinge of corage. 
But, trewely, I cannot telle hir age. 

Compare Benoit 5267 : 

Molt fu amee, 

Mes ses corages li changeit, 

Et si esteit molt amorose. 

And Guido : 

' Multos traxit propter illecebras amatores, multosque 
dilexit dutn suis amatoribus anirai constantiam non 
servasset.' 

Chaucer's indebtedness here, even for the word corage, 
is evident. Widely, indeed, do the revisions of Chaucer 
and Benoit differ from the coarseness of the Italian. 

(V) Chaucer's description of Diomedes, V. 799-805, is 
mainly drawn from the Filostrato, V. 33 and 35. It is not 
very like either Guido's description in Fol. 57, col. 1, or 
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Benoit's 5193. But there is one circumstance that indi- 
cates that Chaucer had the French text under his eye. 
This is his use of the word ' square.' 
V. 801 : 

With sterne voys and mighty limes square, 

where 'square' would seem to translate 'quarrez' in 
Benott 5194 : 

Gros et quarrez et granz ades. 

(VI) As Hertzberg noticed, the description of Dio- 
medes' first interview with Brieseida, on the ride out, is 
in both Guido and Benoit. But Hertzberg failed to call 
attention to the fact that at the conclusion of the inter- 
view Criseyde, in Chaucer, thanked Diomede. 

Chaucer V. 183 : 

But natheles she thanked Diomede 

Of al his travaile and his goode chere 

And that him liste his friendship hir to bede. 

Benott, 13670: 

Ains que reuist al dessevrer 
Li a crie C. feiz merci, 
Que de lui face son ami. 

Guido has nothing closely similar on this point. The 
whole of the passage can be, and probably is, from Benoit. 
From the facts presented in this article it is possible to 
draw conclusions as to Chaucer's indebtedness to Benoit 
for the Troilus and Criseyde. Skeat has shown what 
might have come from Guido. But all of this might 
have come from Benoit. That it did come from Benoit 
we may be sure, when we know, from certain passages in 
T. and C, that Chaucer had the Norman author before 
him when composing the tale of Troilus. These certain 
passages are not found in Guido at all. Any assumption 
requiring that Chaucer should have used the Historia 
here violates probability. It requires him to have pre- 
ferred to take from Guido certain passages found in 
Benoit, whom he actually used. It is assuming that he 
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put himself to great unnecessary pains. It is assuming 
that he used a work far less to his purpose than was the 
Roman. Whatever proofs have been given in this article 
have been chiefly textual. A more extended and spiritual 
treatment of the theme would show still more decisively 
the unlikelihood that Chaucer employed the violent and 
inartistic Guido, rather than the often poetic Benoit, in a 
subject about which Benoit presented all the materials 
necessary to supplement those derived from other 
authorities. 
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